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Short Ballot Movement, Progress of. During the past year the so- 
called "Short Ballot" movement, which aims to simplify State and local 
government by a reduction in the number of elective officers, has been 
widely recognized and discussed in all parts of the country, and has 
secured powerful support in a number of states. Except in the field of 
city government no constitutional or statutory changes embodying the 
short ballot principle have as yet been secured; but the stage which the 
movement has already reached in several States makes it probable that 
within the near future a substantial beginning in this direction will have 
been accomplished. 

In New York State Governor Hughes, in his annual message of Jan- 
uary, 1910, renewed his recommendation, made in his inaugural address 
in 1909, that the executive power of the State be concentrated in the 
governor. To this end he urged an amendment of the constitution pro- 
viding that the present elective State officers, the Secretary of State, 
comptroller, attorney-general, State treasurer and State engineer and 
surveyor, be made appointive and removable by the governor, and 
added: "I am in favor of as few elective officers as may be consistent 
with proper accountability to the people and a short ballot." Soon after 
this the direct primaries investigating committee, appointed in 1909, 
brought in its report advising against the adoption of direct nominations 
and recommending the short ballot as an alternative remedy for many 
of the abuses in the government of the State which had been most 
severely criticised by Governor Hughes. Following these recommenda- 
tions, a resolution was introduced by Assemblyman Dana amending 
the constitution to provide that the five officers above mentioned, with 
the exception of the comptroller, should be appointed by the governor 
by and with the advice and consent of the senate. The comptroller was 
left elective as at present. This resolution came to a vote in the assembly 
and, although defeated, was voted for by twenty-six members includ- 
ing the speaker. Certain features of the amendment which it proposed 
were criticised by the New York Short Ballot Organization, and accord- 
ingly, later in the session, at the request of this organization, another 
resolution was introduced by Senator Travis. This latter resolution 
provided for the appointment of all the present elective State officers 
(except the lieutenant-governor) by the governor alone, without the 
concurrence of the senate, but gave to the comptroller a protected 
tenure of office during good behavior. It was referred to the committee 
on judiciary and there remained until the end of the session. 

During the campaign last fall Mr. Stimson, the Republican candidate 
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for governor, came out strongly in favor of the short ballot, and advo- 
cated it in a number of his speeches. Mr. Dix, the present governor, 
however, is understood to be opposed to the principle. 

In Oregon the group of reformers, headed by Mr. W. S. U'Ren, who 
had been instrumental in securing the adoption of the Australian ballot, 
the direct primary, and the initiative, referendum and recall, came for- 
ward with the proposal for a series of amendments to the State constitu- 
tion embodying a very complete application of the short ballot principle. 
As these amendments were described in detail by Prof. W. F. Dodd in 
a note published in this department in the May number of the Review, 
it will not be necessary to enumerate them here. None of the amend- 
ments which related to the shortening of the ballot was submitted at the 
election last November, but an active propaganda in their behalf is 
being carried forward, and their proposers hope before long to secure 
their adoption. In the pamphlet in which these amendments were circu- 
lated among the voters of the State a large part of the article on "The 
Short Ballot" by Mr. Richard S. Childs, Secretary of the national Short 
Ballot Organization, which was printed in the Outlook in 1909, was re- 
printed as an argument in favor of the proposed changes. 

In New Jersey, Governor Fort expressed himself on several occasions 
as in favor of the short ballot, and on February 4, 1910, at a conference 
attended by the mayors of seventy cities of the State, urged that all 
elective officers except the governor and members of the legislature, 
the mayors and councils of cities and the boards of chosen free-holders 
of counties, be made appointive. New Jersey already has a compara- 
tively short ballot, so far as the State government is concerned, but 
Governor Fort's proposal would have the effect of rendering appointive 
a considerable number of local officers now elective by the people. The 
present Governor of the State, Woodrow Wilson, has been preaching 
the short ballot doctrine for years and is now President of the National 
Short Ballot Organization. 

In Ohio Ex-Secretary Garfield sought the Republican nomination for 
governor on a platform one of the planks of which demanded the adop- 
tion of the short ballot. At the election in November the question " shall 
there be a convention to revise or amend the constitution," was decided 
in the affirmative by an overwhelming majority. There will soon be a 
chance, therefore, to shorten the present unwieldy ballot, most of the 
offices on which are made elective by the constitution of 1851. The 
Municipal Association of Cleveland urged the voters of the State to vote 
in favor of a constitutional convention for the express purpose of secur- 
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ing a reduction in the number of elective offices, and proposed that the 
State adopt the federal plan, giving to the governor the power to appoint 
the heads of the state administrative departments just as the President 
of the United States appoints his cabinet. The suggestion has also 
been made that the consittution impose on future legislatures the re- 
quirement that, in planning local governments, not more than five 
elective offices shall be allowed to appear on any single ballot. 

In South Dakota Governor Vessey, in his campaign for reelection, 
used short ballot arguments in opposing the plan (put forward by his 
opponents as a means of regulating the disposal of the governor's patron- 
age), to make the warden of the State prison, the keeper of the State 
insane asylum and all other State officers elective by party vote. For- 
tunately this absurd proposal was not adopted. 

In Washington Governor Hay has advocated the short ballot principle, 
and urged last fall its adoption as a plank in the Republican platform. 

In Pennsylvania, where, only the year before, a constitutional amend- 
ment designed to make election officers appointive instead of elective 
had been defeated, the Keystone party, including many of the men who 
had previously opposed this amendment, adopted the short ballot as 
one of the planks in its platform. The progressive Republicans of Iowa 
and California did the same, and in the latter state Hiram Johnson, 
the successful candidate for governor, made the short ballot principle a 
feature of his personal campaign. 

The following extract from a letter of Mr. C. H. Rowell, President of 
the Lincoln-RooseveltLeague of California and a leader of the progressive 
movement, to the secretary of the National Short Ballot Organization, 
shows that the Progressives, having won control of the State government, 
now propose to put the short ballot plank in their platform into effect : 

"We have received a letter from your Organization suggesting the 
formation of a Short Ballot Organization in California, and asking me 
whether I would take up the matter. So far as immediate work for 
the next session is concerned, that is already so far advanced on other 
lines that I presume more results could be obtained by proceeding for 
the present as we are doing than by beginning over again with a State- 
wide popular organization of the Short Ballot advocates. The first 
specific plank in the Republican platform was a pledge to enact a Short 
Ballot law and the State Central Committee has appointed a sub-com- 
mittee on election laws, which is instructed among other things to pre- 
pare, for presentation to the legislature, a bill for Short Ballot re- 
form. . . . 
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There is also a committee on State and county government. . . . 
This committee will present a county government bill, which will pro- 
vide for the Short Ballot in counties, and doubtless also a bill providing 
for the easier adoption of the commission plan of government in cities. 
The general committee will, I think, present a somewhat radical bill 
greatly curtailing the ballot in State elections. 

So you see the present prospects are that the purposes of a Short 
Ballot Organization in California will have been accomplished before such 
an organization could be formed. However, if there should still remain 
anything else to do after the legislatiure adjourns in March, we should 
by all means take up the question of such an organization then. 

The early approach of a realization of the ideas of the Short Ballot 
Organization in California is very largely due to your work, in spite of 
the fact that there has been no formal organization of it in this State. 
A number of us have been advocating the Short Ballot idea for some time 
as a remote and academic possibility, but the work of your organization 
in popularizing the idea has made it possible to treat it now as an im- 
mediate concrete possibility." 

The committees above mentioned have prepared bills shortening the 
ballot for State and county officers respectively, and, before this goes 
to press, will probably have submitted them to the legislature. 

At the conference of Governors, held at Louisville about the end of 
November, the short ballot was one of the topics chosen for discussion. 
The set speakers were Governor John Burke of North Dakota and 
Governor Herbert S. Hadley of Missouri. 

The movement for a shorter ballot in cities has progressed even more 
rapidly than in the case of State and county government, and, as is well 
known, one of the forms of short ballot city government, the commis- 
sion form, has already been adopted by over one hundred cities in all 
parts of the country. 

While some of the steps above described in the direction of a shorter 
ballot — notably the commission government movement — would un- 
doubtedly have been taken in any case, much of the recent activity in 
this direction is directly traceable to the work of the National Short 
Ballot Organization. This organization was formed in the spring and 
summer of 1909 by a little group of men who met at the City Club in 
New York City. Before beginning any active propaganda they corre- 
sponded with a number of persons in other parts of the country and 
secured their approval of the movement. A little later a regular organi- 
zation was formed with Woodrow Wilson as president and Richard S. 
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Childs as secretary. Copies of Mr. Child's article in the Outlook, and of 
other pamphlets and leaflets, were sent to selected lists of persons, 
and each of these persons was asked, in case he approved the principle 
of the short ballot, to sign and return an enclosed card. At the time of 
the first annual banquet of the organization, held at Hotel Astor, New 
York City, on January 21st, 1910, only about three hundred persons had 
written to the secretary and enrolled themselves as short ballot advo- 
cates. At present writing the number of short ballot advocates in all 
parts of the country is nearly eleven thousand. 

In April, 1910, after several hundred short ballot advocates had been 
secured in New York State, the New York Short Ballot Organization 
was formed. The purpose of the national organization is purely educa- 
tional, and it does not attempt to suggest how the short ballot principle 
may best be applied in any particular State, county or city. The purpose 
of the New York State organization, on the other hand, and of the other 
State organizations which, it is hoped, will soon be formed, is to study 
local conditions, devise applications of the short ballot principle to meet 
these conditions and procure the adoption of statutory and constitu- 
tional amendments. Representatives of the national organization 
visited Ohio last summer with a view to the formation of an Ohio short 
ballot organization, and steps in this direction have also been taken in 
California, as shown by the letter above quoted. 

The reforms sought to be secured by the National and State Short 
Ballot Organizations are far-reaching and fundamental, and it will un- 
doubtedly be some time before any complete accomplishment of these 
reforms can be hoped for. As is shown by the record above outlined, 
however, the increase of popular understanding of the principle of the 
short ballot, and of popular support for the movement, has been ex- 
tremely encouraging, and a substantial beginning in the way of consti- 
tutional amendment and legislation may be expected at no very dis- 
tant day. The phrase "short ballot" is already familiar in all parts 
of the country, and is constantly referred to as denoting one of the 
principal issues in current American politics. Arthur Ltjdington. 

Tax Legislation of 1910. During the past year, regular legislative 
sessions have been held in Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina and Virginia. Extraordinary sessions were held in 
Illinois, Montana, New York, Oklahoma and Texas. The Montana 
session lasted but a day, and was called merely to pass some appropria 



